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STYLES IN FURNITURE. 

Bv Frederick B. DeBerard. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ELEMENTS. 

T is less than a generation since wood con- 
struction ceased to be a slavish imitation 
of architectural forms, and entered upon 
4. ^li/^l -> " %/*■£=-- ^ s niodern phase of forms natural to the 
^^=M ^s$±W j0^ material. 

For nearly four hundred years furniture 
designers had striven with more or less 
faithfulness to imitate in wood the effects 
which the architects of the day had pro- 
duced in stone; and during this period the 
furniture, like the architecture, differing, 
however, much in detail, had borne the 
stamp of a family likeness. 

The prototype of this family likeness in 
certain features is the architecture of 
Greece and Rome ; and upon these features 
are based that group of styles in furniture 
which are classed under the general name 
of Renaissance styles. The variants from 
these features have been numerous, but the variations have been 
in the detail rather than in the general type. Before considering 
separately the styles in woodwork that have prevailed since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, it seems proper, even at the 
risk of traversing well-worn ground, to study the elements upon 
which they are based and which unite them into one family 
group. It is necessary, therefore, to devote this introductory 
article to a consideration of those elements of classic architecture 
lying at the root of Renaissance architecture and woodwork. 

In Grecian architecture a prevalence of horizontal lines was 
a distinguishing characteristic. Greek roofs and ceilings were 
carried by columns, and the openings between these columns 
were spanned by stone lintels, divided for ornament into hori- 
zontal bands called. the .architrave, frieze and cornice, the whole 
making up the entablature. (Fig. 1). These horizontal bands were 



that columnar construction alone was used by them in some 
noble temples and tombs, it was generally combined with the 
arched construction, in which case the constructive function of 
the former became secondary or altogether ceased, the only real 




rarely broken by perpendicular divisions, and their long unbroken 
lines therefore came into great prominence. These horizontal 
lines were developed naturally by the column-and-lintel stone 
construction : but notwithstanding the snpercession of the lintel 
by the arch as an element of construction, both column and 
lintel, with its marked horizontal lines, have survived, and to- 
day remain distinguishing features of Renaissance architecture. 
These horizontal lines, whose origin was constructive, naturally 
became ornamental by being shaped into moldings ; and in 
Roman architecture and its modern descendants, their construct- 
ive purpose was frequently ignored and they were used purely 
for ornament. 

Another characteristic Greek feature also adopted by the 
Romans, was the pediment, the triangular space formed at either 
end by the slope of the roof (fig. 2), in which salient situation 
some of the noblest Greek ornament was developed. Although 
much reduced in importance by the introduction of arched con- 
struction, the pediment has continued a prominent feature of 
the Classic styles, and is rarely absent from important examples 
of modern Renaissance architecture. 

The three elements mentioned, namely, the column, the en- 
tablature, with its horizontal lines, and the pediment, the 
Romans borrowed mainly from the Greeks, but they did not use 
them as the Greeks used them.- The great constructive capabili- 
ties of the arch -were fully developed by the Romans -, and the 
arch was the real basis of their architecture. Notwithstanding 




purpose of the columns and entablature being decorative, inas- 
much as they carried no weight and were not needful to the 
stability of the wall. The Arch of Constantine (fig. 3), clearly 
illustrates the manner in which arched and columnar construc- 
tion were combined ; and the manner in which the pediment 
was combined with features unknown to the Greeks will appear 
in subsequent articles of this series. 

In the various Renaissance styles of woodwork the column, 
the frieze and cornice, the pediment and the arch, or rather the 
imitation arch, are constantly present in such articles as admit 
of their use ; and they were the foundation upon which was 
developed a diversified and exuberant ornamentation, of wonder- 
ful variety in detail, but marked by one controlling principle, 
that of symmetry. Following Classic analogy, the horizontal 
line was strongly marked ; and the construction natural to wood 
was neglected to produce friezes and cornices closely imitating 
those designed in stone by architects. These lines of course 
offered an excellent opportunity for ornament, and thus it came 
that highly decorated moldings were greatly employed (figs. 4 & 5), 
and the character of these moldings is one distinguishing mark 
between Renaissance work of various periods. Here also there was 
a constant recurrence of Classic forms, both in the enrichments and 
in the outlines of the moldings themselves, which, unlike Gothic 
moldings, were usually of subtle curves, derived from conic sec- 
tions, but sometimes segments of circles. In grouping, except 
when used as the base of columns, reflex curves were commonly 
used, that is, a convex curve melted into a concave curve, as in 
the molding called oyma ; or a convex and concave molding were 
alternated, separated only by the fillet— & small molding of fiat 
surfaces and rectangular outline. (Fig. 6). These surfaces were 
enriched by carved designs, typical forms of which, both Roman 
and Greek, are illustrated herewith. These forms were primary 
forms in Renaissance ornament ; and although details of enrich- 
ment were endless, these serve as types, and indeed were con- 
stantly used without modification. 

I have alluded to the use of the eolumn, the pediment, etc., 
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in Renaissance woodwork as an attempt at imitation in wood of 
architectural forms in stone ; it now remains to show how this 
imitation of stone work influenced the manner in which moldings 




—Bead asp Fillet. 



whole structure in position, is the main constructive member, 
and when cross moldings reach the stile they are "stopped," or 
cut off, the end resting against the style. It is a distinguishing 
mark of Renaissance woodwork that it apparently violates this 
principle of sound construction ; for it carries its moldings across 
its uprights and "breaks" them into all the angles of its plan, 
in imitation of the stonework in which such a disposition of 
moldings is entirely proper. I say apparently violates sound 
principles of construction, for the reason that the real construct- 
ive members of woodwork of this class are not entirely upon the 
surface ; the principles of sound framing are there, although hid- 
den, and the offending members are mere surface ornament. 

As a rule, moldings worked in stone in the Classic styles, 
and their derivations are not "stopped" or broken short off, but 
upon encountering an angle follow it, forming a "return" upon 
themselves. This, too, is the rule in Renaissance woodwork ; and 
it is carried out not merely in the lines of frieze and cornice, but 
also in panel moldings, where the molding follows the construct- 
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Fig. 4. 

were used in woodwork and perverted the latter into false and 
vicious construction. The prevalence of horizontal lines in 
Classic stone construction has been mentioned. As a rule where, 
perpendicular and horizontal lines meet the horizontal lines pre- 
vail, and the perpendicular lines are broken, because they are 
supposed to stand beneath and support the weight represented 
by the horizontal lines. Stone is not mortised into but laid upon 
its supports. The contrary is the case with wood construction 
when made according to its, natural manner; lacking weight to 
hold it in position, the rail and stile construction, secured by 




ive members entirely around and is not "stopped" against them 
as in Gothic woodwork. Such decorative use of moldings is 
natural in stone, for it is simply a rounding of angles incidental 
to the construction and dictated by the nature of the material. 
But with woodwork the case is different. That which is the 
simplest and most direct method of ornament in stone becomes 
highly artificial in wood, because of the different qualities of the 
material ; and the molding which is natural in stone— that is, 
formed upon the stone itself and conforming of necessity to its 
outlines — when made in wood is not natural, because it bears no 
real relation to the construction, but is a complex member, made 
up of several pieces united by numerous mitre joints, and mere- 
ly attached to the constructive members. 

This tendency to imitate in wood, ornamental as well as con- 
structive forms only appropriate to stone, and not infrequently 
unjustifiable even in the latter material, naturally led to the be- 
setting fault of the Renaissance school — extravagance in orna- 
ment. In woodwork this fault was naturally more apparent than 
in architecture, because in the former the structure as well as 
the ornament was misapplied, a fact more strongly emphasized 
by every addition of ornament, while Renaissance architecture 
could carry very elaborate ornament without detriment. This 
eagerness for decoration, however, caused the subordination, and 
finally the complete overthrow of the great underlying principles 
of Classic construction— simplicity, dignity, directness and pro- 
portion—all of which had utterly vanished from most modern 
woodwork early in this century. Purity of linfe was sacrificed to 
profuse ornament. 

To the elements which have been analyzed -must he added 
another, which was the soul of Classic ornament, namely, sym- 
metry. An equal balance of parts was an attribute never lack- 
ing. Gothic buildings were picturesquely confused and unsym- 
metrical. Gothic ornament was riotously free and untrammeled ; 
but Grecian and Roman buildings preserved their dignity by a 
regular relation of parts, and Classic ornament was an unvarying 
repetition of details. This principle governs Renaissance struc- 
tures absolutely and ornament approximately. Renaissance 
buildings and structures of wood are always symmetrical— if 
divided into two halves, the halves would be alike. Renaissance 
ornament departs from the strict rule to this extent: while the 
lines of the two halves of a design decorating a panel, for ex- 
ample, follow the same curves and have exactly the same rela- 
tive effect upon the general composition, the floriation and ter- 
minals of these lines may vary ; the general type is, however, 
closely adhered to, and opposing details, although sometimes 
differing in lines, always balance each other. 



Envelope and note paper cases are formed of successive 
tiers of horsehoes, some carved in dark wood and nickel plated. 
A series of receding tablets of blue polished steel, raising one 
above the other, shows landscape etchings colored and so com- 
posed as to take advantage of delicately blended hues given to 
the surface of the steel in firing. 



A novel umbrella stand is a bamboo frame of light but sub- 
stantial construction, each side containing a loose matted case 
with nickel edge, and which may be withdrawn to convey wet 
umbrellas to where they may be opened out and dried. 



the mortise and tenon, is the natural and proper construction ; 
and thus where perpendicular and horizontal lines meet, the 
former always prevail. The "stile," or upright, which holds the 



Exquisite cups and saucers show fine reticulated work, the 
divisions marked by gold enamel and the borders displaying gold 
arabesque figures. 



